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It  is  quite  common  to  define  education  from  its  Latin  etymology.  Educatio 
and  eductio,  it  is  said,  are  the  same.  It  is  the  leading  or  drawing  forth  of 
the  soul  from  its  chaotic  state  into  one  of  order,  regularity,  culture,  finished 
form.  A  trite  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  statue  in  the  block  of  marble. 
As  the  sculptor  brings  out  form,  proportion,  beauty,  from  the  formless 
mass  ;  so  education  forms  the  man,  develops  him,  gives  character  to  that 
which  before  existed  characterless  and  undistinguished  in  the  common  ore 
or  mass  of  unvf  rough  t  humanity.  We  doubt  whether  those  who  first  used 
the  term  had  so  transcendental  an  idea  as  this.  The  application  of  the  word 
came,  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  simple  act  of  leading  forth 
the  child  from  the  nursery  to  the  common  school  room ;  just  as  in  Greek, 
Traidaycjybg  ( pedagogue),  the  servant  who  led  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
■naidayoijia  (pedagogy),  had  the  same  primary  idea.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
pretty  notion,  very  suggestive  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
making  it  the  general  ground  of  our  very  general  remarks. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  reason  from  a  simile,  or  a  metaphor,  without 
using  great  discrimination.  This  figure  of  the  statue,  if  pushed  too  far, 
favors  too  much  the  false  notion  that  education,  or  the  drawing  out  of  the 
man,  consists  wholly  in  what  is  called  the  development  of  his  faculties.  If 
there  is  great  truth  in  this  idea,  there  is  also  connected  with  it  no  small 
amount  of  error.  What  makes  it,  sometimes,  the  more  mischievous,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  theory  often  accompanied  by  a  practice  derived  from  an 
opposite  philosophy.  There  is  much  talk  everywhere  of  development,  whilst 
in  fact  some  of  our  favorite  methods  of  instruction  would  seem  to  aim  at 
imparting  the  greatest  amount  of  fact  knowledge,  and  that  too  of  the  most 
outward  kind.  In  shunning  both  extremes,  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  edu- 
cation is  the  proper  unfolding  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  means  for 
effecting  this  is  the  proper  introduction  of  proper  knowledge  from  without. 
The  soul  is  not  a  mere  capacity,  a  place  for  holding ;  it  is  not  a  mere  fa- 
culty or  power ;  it  is  not  a  mere  system  of  blank  spiritual  energies,  without 
any  inward  spiritual  light  to  give  them  meaning  and  direction.  The  soul  has 
a  knowledge  of  its  own,  ideas  of  its  own  :  we  can  never  give  up  this  until 
we  are  prepared  to  give  up  all  philosophy,  and  all  religion  along  with  it ; 
but  this  inborn  knowledge  becomes  consciousness  when  it  is  evoked  by 
outward  things,  and  brings  its  innate  rules  to  measure  outward  things  ;  to 
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give  connecting  law,  and  shaping  form,  to  what  would  be,  otherwise,  shape- 
less outward  facts.  Hence  external  knowledge  is  needed,  but  it  is  to  open, 
not  to  fill  the  soul.  It  comes,  not  to  pour  in,  but  to  let  out,  the  spiritual 
light  from  which  alone  it  derives  its  own  true  visibility.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  this  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  education,  much  more  depends  on  a  right 
selection  than  on  the  amount  or  accumulation  of  external  science. 

Education,  then,  is  not  wholly  development  nor  wholly  outward  acquisi- 
tion. Both  are,  at  the  same  time,  means  and  ends,  and  both  mutually  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  The  introduction  of  outward  knowledge  tends  to 
call  out  and  strengthen  certain  powers  and  ideas  of  the  soul  :  these,  again, 
when  thus  cleared  and  elevated,  enable  us  better  to  survey  the  whole  field 
of  truth,  and  to  estimate  aright  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Thus  both  go  to  form  that  intellectual  harmony,  that  healthy 
mind,  which  we  regard  as  peculiar  to  the  liberally  educated  man.  A  right 
position  in  the  domain  of  truth  is  of  far  more  importance  than  any  amount 
of  mere  accumulated  knowledge.  The  acquisition  of  a  true  central  point 
from  which  whatever  we  do  see,  be  it  ever  so  little,  shall  be  seen  in  its  true 
place,  and  in  its  proper  relations,  is  of  immensely  more  value  than  a  wider 
field  of  outward  vision,  embracing  a  vast  range  of  objects,  but  where  every 
thing  is  distorted  by  the  parallalaxes  and  refractions,  the  effects  of  the  false 
stations  from  which,  and  the  perverting  media  through  which,  they  are 
viewed. 

There  is  another  error  connected,  we  think,  with  the  perversion  of  the 
simile  aforesaid.  The  statue  is  educed,  brought  out  from  the  common  mass 
of  marble.  So  the  soul,  it  is  said,  is  educated,  that  is,  brought  out  from  the 
unwrought  common  mind  :  it  is  chipped  and  polished  into  individual  dis- 
tinctness. This  will  do  very  well  for  a  figure,  but  its  application  maybe  false 
and  mischievous.  It  may  be  meant,  and  generally  is  meant,  that  the  man's 
individuality,  or  his  originality  as  some  would  say,  is  educed.  This  indivi- 
dual, so  brought  out,  is  made  to  think  for  himself,  and  of  himself  :  he  is 
released  from  the  trammels  of  authority,  and  from  dependence  on  other 
minds.  Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  position  which  may  be  styled  the 
converse,  if  not  the  opposite,  of  the  preceding.  With  more  of  truth  may  it 
be  said  that  the  grand  design  of  education,  certainly  of  liberal  education, 
is  to  educe  or  draw  us  out  of  our  native  individualism  into  the  common 
humanity ;  and  that  the  most  thoroughly  and  liberally  educated,  be  their 
knowledge  more  or  less,  are  those  who  have  experienced  the  most  of  that 
humanizing  process  through  which  our  views  are  continually  more  and  more 
directed  to  that  destiny,  and  that  knowledge,  which  pertains  to  man  as  man, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  concerns  him  in  his  individual,  partial,  and 
professional  relations. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  greatest  men  have  ever  been  the  least  original ; 
and  that  the  liberally  educated  man,  the  true  scholar,  has  more  of  catholi- 
city, more  feeling  with  and  for  the  masses,  than  the  self-styled  reformer 
who  claims  their  hearing  on  the  ground  that  he  has  thought  out  for  himself, 
and  wrought  out  for  himself,  all  the  hard  problems  of  humanity.  It  was 
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not  pedantry,  but  a  sound  philosophy,  that  gave  the  name  humanitas,  or 
studia  humanitatis,  to  erudition,  education,  liberal  knowledge;  that  cul- 
ture, in  short,  that  gives  a  man  a  community  of  sentiment,  a  common  ra- 
tional life,  with  the  thoughtful  and  reasoning  humanity  of  all  ages.  As  an 
illustration  of  our  general  position  here,  it  may  be  said  that  this  same  uniting 
and  harmonizing  process  may  be  traced  in  any  one  science,  or  any  one  art, 
viewed  solely  in  reference  to  itself.  Before  musical  culture,  for  example, 
"each  man  has  his  psalm"  and  his  song,  or  what  is  absurdly  called  his 
natural  taste.  When,  however,  the  attention  is  closely  given  to  music  as  a 
science,  or  a  system,  it  is  soon  found  to  be  something  more  than  a  matter 
qf  sense  and  individual  ears  :  it  is  seen  to  have  a  common  and  universal 
reason.  In  proportion  to  cultivation,  the  mere  sense  tastes  of  individuals 
converge,  more  and  more,  to  a  common  standard.  As  real  advance  is  made, 
there  is  discovered,  more  and  more,  a  unity  in  which  all  truly  cultivated 
musicians  agree,  and  which,  from  this  very  fact,  is  shown  to  be  the  true 
natural  taste  delivered  from  the  individual  monstrosities.  The  best  music  is 
ever  the  most  catholic.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  individual  con- 
ceits, and  yet  every  individual  who  has  the  least  ear  or  soul  for  music  ap- 
preciates the  strains  of  Handel.  Nay,  more,  he  thinks  it  is  just  the  kind  of 
music  that  he  could  have  made,  certainly  that  he  would  have  made,  himself. 
As  it  is  with  this  single  branch  of  scientific  culture,  so  also,  though  in 
much  higher  degree,  is  it  with  that  general  educational  culture  of  which  we 
speak  ;  consisting  in  a  harmonious  combination  of  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge, philosophical,  philological,  physical,  political,  social,  moral,  and 
theological.  Just  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  been  thorough  and  extensive, 
will  there  be  a  drawing  together  of  all  cultivated  minds,  with  a  merging  of 
those  ideas  so  prized  for  their  fancied  novelty,  and  which  grew  out  of  the 
individualizing  spirit.  Just  as  the  true  educational  process  goes  on,  the  love 
of  truth  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  originality ;  and  these  conceits  are 
dropped,  one  by  one,  as  dogmas  and  ideas  that  are  found  to  have  been 
broached,  over  and  over  again,  in  other  forms,  and  exploded  again  and 
again  in  other  ages  of  the  world.  Whilst  this  is  taking  place  in  the  one 
direction,  there  is  brought  out,  more  and  more,  that  conservative  harmony 
on  all  great  fundamental  truths  which  is  the  only  basis  on  which  can  be 
expected  any  true  or  permanent  progress.  In  this  way,  too,  the  individual 
strength  and  characteristics,  and  power  for  good,  are  more  truly  exhibited, 
more  truly  made  available,  because  grounded  on  so  sure  and  catholic  a 
foundation.  The  greatest  men,  intellectually  and  morally,  have  ever  stood 
out  most  prominently  as  individuals,  not  from  mere  individualizing  or  per- 
sonally original  traits,  but  from  the  very  fact  that,  more  than  others  of  their 
age  and  nation,  did  they  represent  the  catholic  mind  of  humanity. 

We  can  only  give  here  some  of  the  most  general  views  in  respect  to  the 
nature  and  design  of  that  discipline  we  style  education ;  and  first  let  us 
consider  the  legitimate  extent  of  the  term.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to 
embrace  under  this  word  far  more  than,  with  any  fairness,  can  be  said  to 
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belong  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  animal  and  material,  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Gymnastics  are  called  education.  We 
have  heard  the  term  applied  to  dress  and  diatetics.  Again,  it  is  regarded  as 
embracing,  not  only  all  that  pertains  to  man,  as  man,  in  his  most  universal 
relations,  but  also  the  partial  methods  and  processes,  and  corresponding 
culture,  that  pertain  to  particular  arts,  trades  and  occupations,  by  which  one 
man,  or  one  class  of  men,  is  distinguished  from  another.  Beside  the  general 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  college,  together  with  the  pecu- 
liar culture  belonging  to  what  have  been  styled  the  learned  professions,  it 
is  made  to  take  in  the  partial  pursuits  of  partial  objects,  having  little  or 
nothing  to  connect  them  with  science  in  general,  or  that  body  of  truth  which, 
in  its  principles,  may  be  said  to  pertain  to  humanity,  however  partial  and 
particular  may  be  some  of  its  applications.  Hence  some  insist  that  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  are  parts  of  education,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
chemical  and  mathematical  science  that  may  be  partially  demanded  for  some 
of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  their  specific  processes  of  operation.  They 
should  be  taught,  it  is  insisted,  in  our  common  schools  ;  professorships  should 
be  established  for  them  in  our  colleges. 

Now  there  is  a  reason  for  including  agriculture,  in  such  an  enlargement 
of  the  idea,  which  cannot  well  be  urged  in  favor  of  other  wealth-gaining 
pursuits.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  man's  allotted  destiny  after  the 
fall  :  it  has  been  a  universal  occupation  at  all  times,  among  all  nations,  and 
all  classes  of  all  nations.  It  thus  becomes,  not  so  much  a  partial  employ- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  general  interest.  It  is  confined  to  no  one  rank.  The 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  are 
found  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  More  than  any  of  the  trades,  or  partial 
occupations,  is  it  connected  with  the  general  morals,  the  general  intelligence, 
the  social  and  political  health.  There  is  something  in  it  more  spiritual  than 
in  any  other  of  the  arts,  and  more  favorable  to  contemplation,  to  pure  and 
elevated  thought.  It  is  that  employment  of  the  hands  in  which  a  man  is  led 
to  think  most  directly  of  Grod,  his  providence  and  ways.  In  an  agricultural 
population  there  is  generally  found  a  sound  and  meditative,  if  not  an  acute 
intelligence.  Hence  there  is  reason  in  the  opinion  that  would  regard  it  as  a 
branch  of  general  knowledge,  forming  a  proper  part  of  fundamental  and  ge- 
neral education  ;  not  as  belonging  to  a  partial  course  intended  only  for  those 
who  mean  to  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  livelihood,  but  for  all  classes,  in 
the  same  manner  as  grammar,  and  mathematics,  and  moral  philosophy.  Thus 
regarded,  it  may  become  one  of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  a  part  of  the  cultus 
humani,  or  liberal  education.  It  was  thus,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
that  the  Church  and  State  of  Holland  required  it  to  be  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities, especially  by  all  theological  students  and  future  pastors,  as  being 
those  who  would  come  in  closest  communion  with  the  common  mind,  and 
would  have  the  most  to  do  in  forming  the  common  intelligence. 

For  these  reasons,  a  concession  may  be  cheerfully  made  in  favor  of  agri- 
culture. When,  however,  the  same  claim  is  put  in  for  other  pursuits  strictly 
partial,  the  question  immediately  arises,  Where  shall  we  stop  ?  If  one  par- 
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tial  interest  is  to  be  embraced  in  this  enlarged  idea  of  education,  and  pro- 
vision accordingly  made  for  it  in  our  seminaries,  there  can,  consistently,  be 
no  bound  assigned  short  of  that  which  includes  all.  The  mason,  the  builder, 
the  mechanic  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer, 
may  make  the  same  demand,  that  their  respective  art  or  business  should 
have  its  professorship  and  its  special  department  in  all  our  seminaries.  No 
one,  of  course,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  the  speaker  intends,  or 
feels,  any  disrespect  towards  any  of  the  occupations  thus  named.  They  are 
simply  mentioned  as  furnishing  examples  of  the  absurd  extremes  to  which 
we  are  driven  in  carrying  out  a  false  principle.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
involve  in  their  practice  elementary  principles  of  science.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  any  human  employment  that  does  not,  more  or  less.  These  princi- 
ples, however,  belong  to  a  course  of  general  instruction,  and  their  incidental 
connection  with  a  particular  pursuit  gives  it  no  right  to  have  a  special  de- 
partment in  the  schools ;  for  then  all  must  have  such  special  departments, 
and  thus,  too  —  which  is  a  far  worse  consequence  —  all  theoretical  science, 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  general  culture  of  the  mental  functions  and 
the  growth  of  the  general  intelligence,  must  be  crowded  out  for  that  which 
thus  comes  in,  and  so  defiantly  comes  in,  under  the  usurped  names  of  the 
practical  and  the  useful.  In  this  way  the  highest  utility  is  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  disregarded,  and  that  most  useful  scheme  of  education — most  useful 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  every  thing  else — is  in  danger  of  being  under- 
valued, broken  up,  and,  in  the  end,  utterly  lost.  If  we  will  have  the  one,  we 
must  yield  the  other ;  and  then  surely  there  arises  a  problem  of  utilities, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  practical,  as  there  can  be  none  more  vital  in 
its  bearing  on  our  highest  good. 

What  then  is  to  be  included  in  this  term  education  —  liberal  education? 
We  cannot  learn  every  thing.  Life  is  too  short.  Vita  brevis  ;  ars  longa. 
Much  we  must  be  wholly  ignorant  of;  much,  in  every  department,  we  must 
take  as  sheer  empiricism.  The  utmost  knowledge  of  the  common  school  is 
necessarily  very  limited.  That  of  the  college  may  excel  it  in  quality,  but 
cannot  greatly  exceed  it  as  far  as  mere  quantity  is  concerned.  Regarded 
merely  as  matter  of  accumulation,  or  remembered  detail,  it  is  but  little  that 
our  best  educated  men  carry  away  with  them  into  subsequent  life  of  the 
sciences  once  pursued,  unless,  it  maybe,  in  some  particular  branch  to  which 
they  may  have  specially  devoted  themselves.  The  classical  scholar  forgets 
all  but  the  most  general  principles  of  the  mathematics.  The  mathematician 
loses,  in  a  great  degree,  his  actual  knowledge  of  Grreek  and  Latin  ;  but  its 
place  in  the  soul  has  not  become  a  blank.  Far  from  it.  All  is  not  lost  that 
lies  out  of  each  one's  subsequently  chosen  line  of  study.  The  value  of  scho- 
lastic discipline  remains  in  the  mental  states  it  has  produced,  and  which  no 
other  discipline  could  have  produced.  It  is  still  with  the  man  in  the  change 
that  has  passed  upon  his  soul,  making  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be 
the  man  he  would  have  been  had  he  never  received  it.  It  is  still  with  him,  in 
the  elevated  view  it  has  given  of  the  general  field  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
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spiritual  power  it  has  created  of  resuming  a  familiarity  with  any  one  depart- 
ment, or  of  adding  to  it  any  kindred  knowledge  whenever  it  may  be  needed. 
In  the  attainment  of  such  a  position,  knowledge  is  a  means,  and  not  itself 
the  end.  In  this  respect,  quality  is  of  more  consequence  than  quantity. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  simply  knowing  a  thing,  and  knowing  it 
rightly  ;  that  is,  knowing  its  true  place  and  comparative  value  in  its  relation 
to  other  knowledge.  Without  this,  ignorance  is  the  safer ;  we  may  even  say 
the  higher,  as  it  is  the  more  hopeful  state.  There  may  be  even  an  extensive 
knowledge,  but  so  ill  chosen,  so  out  of  connection  with  other  departments 
— of  consequence  so  ill  proportioned,  so  distorted,  so  one-sided,  so  falsely 
magnified  or  so  refracted  through  false  media,  as  to  be  actually  a  source  of 
darkness  rather  than  light.  The  light  that  is  in  it  is  darkness  —  a  darkness 
visible.  It  increases  the  soul's  ignorance  of  itself  by  its  accumulation.  Its 
want  of  harmony  with  other  parts  diminishes  that  highest  and  most  useful 
power,  the  power  of  estimating  aright  the  comparative  value  of  different 
kinds  of  truth.  There  is  much  said  at  the  present  day  of  moral  courage ; 
courage  to  think,  courage  to  speak.  Perhaps  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of 
this  moral  courage  would  consist  in  a  young  man's  daring  to  be  ignorant  of 
some  things  now  esteemed  most  important  parts  of  human  knowledge. 

What  then  is  liberal  education,  and  what  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
term  ?  We  venture  to  answer,  although  in  the  most  general  terms  :  It  is 
that  knowledge,  and  that  mental  discipline,  which  pertain  to  man  as  man, 
and  which  enable  him  best  to  perform  that  work  which  belongs  to  him  as 
man,  aside  from  those  particular  modifications  of  it  which  come  out  of  the 
individual's  own  peculiar  circumstances,  calling,  or  pursuit.  Knowledge  for 
the  first  of  these  ends  is  liberal  education ;  it  is  for  every  man,  as  far  as  he 
has  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Knowledge  for  the  second  is  professional 
training,  business  training,  partial  training  ;  it  is  for  some  men  in  distinction 
from  others,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  own  particular  job,  trade,  craft, 
mystery,  or  walk  in  life.  The  first  is  for  the  soul's  sake  —  for  the  soul's 
health  ;  the  second  is  for  the  body  in  its  widest  wants,  for  a  livelihood,  for 
wealth,  for  what  is  called  success  in  life  —  in  a  word,  for  things  wholly  un- 
spiritual.  There  is  a  perfect  analogy  here  between  knowledge  as  the  food  of 
the  soul,  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  proper  material  food  of  the  body.  Some 
things  we  eat  are  not  digested.  Some  parts  of  our  bodily  food  pass  off  with- 
out incorporation  ;  other  portions  enter  into  the  Hood  ;  they  are  transmuted 
into  our  very  life,  and  become  permanent  constituents  of  our  organic  per- 
sonality. So  there  is  a  knowledge  which  is  never  digested,  and  never  can  be 
digested  ;  it  must  ever  remain  crude,  raw,  fermenting.  There  is  a  knowledge 
which  never  truly  enters  into  the  soul  :  it  lies  on  the  outside  ;  it  forms  no 
part,  as  it  was  never  fitted  to  form  a  part,  of  our  mental  growth.  There  is 
again  a  knowledge  which  actually  becomes  a  part  of  the  soul.  We  speak 
without  a  figure  here.  It  is  transmuted  into  something  higher  than  know- 
ledge. We  not  only  know  it,  but  we  live  it  spiritually.  It  is  not  a  thing  used 
occasionally  for  occasional  purposes,  like  the  outside  practical  knowledge 
not  wanted  for  the  soul,  but  becomes  an  integral  constituent  of  our  spiritual 
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being,  never  more  to  be  separated.  It  has  changed  the  man,  so  that  he  can 
never  be  afterwards  what  he  was  before. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  work  which  belongs  to  man  as  man ;  but  is  there 
such  a  thing,  it  may  be  asked,  apart  from  the  special  individual  pursuit  of  each 
man,  and  for  which  therefore  he  ought  to  be  specially  fitted?  Woe  to  us,  if 
there  be  not.  Alas  for  our  dignity,  if  "  all  of  life,"  for  us,  "  be  but  to  live  ;" 
if  there  be  not  a  higher  end  to  which  life  itself  —  life  present  and  life  to 
come  —  be  but  a  means,  and  that  transcending  end  the  culture  of  the  soul 
in  all  that  is  most  akin  to  itself;  in  all  that  is  least  mutable,  least  transient, 
least  partial ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  and  the  eternal,  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  pass  not  away.  Yes,  there  is  such  a  work  of  soul  culture 
as  an  end  in  itself.  The  end  of  true  education,  of  liberal  education,  is  to 
enable  us  first  to  know,  next  to  appreciate,  and  then  to  perform  it.  To  set 
forth  this  whole  work  of  man,  as  man,  would  not  only  carry  us  out  of  our 
assigned  limits,  but  would  far  transcend  the  speaker's  power.  It  would 
carry  us,  too,  into  the  domain  of  theology  ;  for  true  education  is  essentially 
religious.  Let  us  be  content,  therefore,  to  take  its  earthly  side.  This  work 
of  soul  culture  in  our  present  state  is  but  an  umbra  —  a  shadow  of  things 
belonging  to  a  higher  state  of  being.  Plato  could  see  that,  when  he  called 
the  mathematics  holy,  and  reckoned  as  their  high  utility,  not  the  measuring 
of  lands  on  earth,  nor  even  the  geocentric  survey  of  the  heavens,  but  the 
great  fact  that  they  brought  the  soul  of  the  youthful  pupil  nigh  the  para- 
digms of  the  eternal,  and  made  it  familiar  with  immutable  truth.  The 
training  we  call  education  may  present  features  very  different  from  those  of 
the  everlasting  school ;  but  it  is  allied  to  it,  in  that  it  seeks  that  knowledge 
which  has  most  of  the  abiding  element,  the  least  of  that  "  which  is  ever 
perishing  in  the  using."  It  is  exceedingly  limited  and  imperfect,  because  it 
belongs  to  earth  ;  but  it  has  the  elements  of  unlimited  expansion.  It  em- 
braces all  that  is  highest  and  most  universal  in  human  relations,  and, 
therefore,  has  it  been  well  called  humane.  With  diffidence  would  we  attempt 
to  sketch  its  outlines. 

As  man,  one  needs  to  know,  first  of  all,  his  relations  to  his  Maker ;  and 
next  to  that,  and  through  that,  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  Hence 
Theology  and  Ethics  are  parts,  prime  parts,  of  liberal  education.  He  needs, 
secondly,  a  knowledge  of  what  his  race  have  been  doing  in  the  world,  and 
of  God's  dealings  with  them  ;  in  other  words,  History  sacred  and  profane. 
He  wants  to  know,  too,  what  the  most  thoughtful  souls  have  thought  on  the 
great  problems  of  origin  and  destiny  in  respect  to  man  and  the  world ;  in 
other  words,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  Philosophy  itself.  He  wants 
to  know,  all  he  can  know,  of  the  wondrous  world  within  him.  Hence  Psy- 
chology is  an  indispensable  part  of  liberal  education.  He  needs  some  know- 
ledge of  the  wide  world  without  him,  in  both  its  aspects  mathematical  and 
physical  :  the  first  embracing  those  varieties  of  form,  number,  quantity, 
ratio,  spatial  or  dynamical,  under  which  matter  is  ever  manifested,  and 
through  which,  though  temporal  and  finite  itself,  it  is  the  manifestation  or 
paradigm  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal ;  the  second  embracing  those  mo- 
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tions  and  changes  that  make  the  domain  of  physics,  wide  indeed  in  its  detail, 
but  only  belonging  to  liberal  education  so  far  as  it  connects  itself  with  the 
catholic  thinking,  to  the  exclusion  of  professional  knowledge  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  curious  phenomenal  facts.  In  other  words,  he  needs  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Chemistry, 
with  certain  other  subdivisions  of  natural  science,  which,  although  they  have 
only  in  modern  times  become  objects  of  educational  interest,  are  universal  in 
their  connections  with  our  world  and  race.  He  needs  an  acquaintance  with 
language,  as  the  instrument,  not  merely  for  the  utterance,  but  also  for  the  ra- 
tional formation  of  thought.  With  this  is  connected  Philology,  or  the  science 
of  language,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  as  opening 
the  most  direct  avenue  to  the  study  of  the  soul  itself,  through  this  its  most 
direct  product  and  representative.  He  needs,  as  man,  the  kindred  science  of 
Logic  :  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  as  belonging,  like  mathematics,  to  the 
department  of  the  ever  and  immutably  true  ;  for  its  general  utility,  not  in 
the  discovery  of  truth,  as  its  caricaturists  would  represent,  but  in  its  keen 
and  instant  detection  of  that  false  reasoning  from  which  flow  more  evils  to 
man  than  ever  came  from  ignorance  of  natural  knowledge.  He  needs  not 
only  a  grammatical  and  logical  acquaintance  with  language,  but  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  this  noble  instrument  as  used  for  persuasion,  for 
exciting  enthusiasm,  for  humanizing  and  elevating  us  in  the  communication 
from  soul  to  soul  of  affection  and  emotion,  as  well  as  truth.  Hence  Rhetoric 
and  Composition,  and  Oratory,  and  Criticism,  become  essential  parts  of 
liberal  education.  Certain  forms  and  figures  of  language  there  are  which 
become  the  medium  through  which  we  are  raised  above  the  present  moment, 
made  self- forgetful,  full  of  unwonted  aspiration  ;  carried  out  of  the  temporal, 
the  animal,  the  partial,  into  the  spiritual,  the  universal,  the  eternal,  the 
divine.  Hence,  for  such  refinement  and  exaltation  of  his  humanity,  he  needs 
Poetry ;  that  most  useful  as  well  as  divine  art  of  Poetry,  which  the  clear 
unemotional  intellect  of  Aristotle  declared  to  be  a  more  "  important  and  a 
more  serious  thing  than  history."  He  wants  not  only  to  feel  it,  to  enjoy  it, 
but  to  know  something  about  it ;  to  learn  the  rules  that  regulate  its  harmo- 
nies, to  understand  the  philosophy  of  its  inspiration.  For  similar  reasons, 
education  embraces  an  acquaintance  with  Music,  and  the  kindred  arts  which 
connect  themselves  most  directly  with  the  intelligence  and  common  reason, 
through  those  most  intellectual  of  the  senses,  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Some- 
thing more  might  be  added,  but  we  have  here  the  outlines  of  what  may  be 
included  under  the  term  Liberal  Education,  as  that  spiritual  culture  which 
is  for  man,  as  man,  whatever  may  be  his  special  distinctions  of  condition ; 
and  for  every  man,  as  far  as  this  short  and  troubled  and  much  occupied  life 
may  yield  the  means  and  furnish  the  motives  for  its  attainment. 

Such  a  scheme  is  built  on  what  man  is  in  himself — in  his  own  inner  world 
of  being.  It  may  be  said  to  rest,  too,  on  the  nature  of  man  in  his  most  un- 
changing and  universal  relations  to  things  within,  beneath,  above  and  around 
him.  As  thus  growing  out  of  the  human  condition,  it  has  heretofore,  in  all 
civilized  communities,  been  recognized  as  presenting  the  prime  elements  and 
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main  outlines  of  true  scholastic  discipline.  Hence  most  of  these  departments, 
thus  viewed,  have  been  styled  "  the  humanities  ;"  and  the  course  combining 
them  has  been  called  Liberal  Education — iraideia  ZXevdzpLoc,  as  it  was  named 
by  Aristotle.  It  is  rightly  so  called,  not  merely  as  denoting  the  education  of 
a  freeman,  which  is  one  sense,  but  also  as  that  which  tends  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  selfish  contracting  influence  of  local,  temporal,  and  partial  associa- 
tions as  connected  with  local  and  partial  pursuits.  These,  however  useful, 
and  even  indispensable,  do  yet  require  some  acquaintance  with  humane  and 
liberal  knowledge,  as  a  corrective  of  that  narrowness,  and  prejudice,  and 
one-sidedness,  Which  ever  result  from  viewing  things  in  confined  and  par- 
ticular situations.  It  is  also  liberal,  because  it  raises  a  man  out  of  his  low 
individuality,  or  individualism,  into  the  freer  life  of  humanity.  It  brings 
him  into  communion  with  the  common  educated  mind  of  the  race,  as  repre- 
sented by  that  gathered  knowledge  of  past  ages  which  has  ever  survived  the 
temporary,  and  which  furnishes  the  only  sure  ground  for  the  much  talked 
of  progress.  It  lifts  him,  we  may  say,  out  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  which 
is  sometimes  a  very  narrow  thing,  into  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages.  It  guards 
him  against  the  delusions  of  the  vox  populi,  by  tuning  his  ear  to  hear,  and 
his  heart  to  understand,  the  vox  humanitatis ;  that  "still  small  voice," 
which  ever  remains  as  the  onflowing  residuum,  after  the  froth  and  turbulence, 
the  earthquake,  fire  and  storm  of  each  succeeding  age  have  passed  b}T.  Ours, 
too,  will  add  to  that  voice,  to  be  heard  by  the  ages  that  come  after  us,  but 
in  tones  subdued,  and  sounding  very  differently,  it  may  be,  from  the  near 
clamor  of  it  that  is  now  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Of  such  a  course  of  education  it  may  be  said  that  it  gives  a  man  a  com- 
mand, at  pleasure,  over  much  that  lies  beyond  or  below  it.  It  places  him  in 
a  position  from  which  he  can  overlook  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and, 
any  time,  stoop  down  and  make  himself  master  of  any  of  the  partial  or 
professional  sciences  whenever  needed  either  as  matters  of  utility  or  of  cu- 
rious investigation.  He  has  his  foundation  :  he  can  build  upon  it  what  he 
pleases. 

In  fixing  the  practical  outlines  of  such  a  scheme  of  education  as  may  be 
called  fundamental,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  that  expansion  of 
physical  science  which  has  grown  out  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
Whilst  elsewhere  the  boundaries  are  well  defined,  here  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe the  limits,  to  separate  the  fundamental  from  the  partial,  the  humane 
from  what  is  merely  professional,  or  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  particular 
pursuits.  Former  ages  had  less  experience  of  this  difficulty,  because  physical 
science  was  so  limited.  The  Greeks  had  their  physics ;  but  it  consisted  of 
those  general  questions  about  nature,  motion,  force,  causation,  time  and 
place,  that  many  now  would  rather  style  metaphysics  What  we  now  call  by 
that  name,  or  natural  science  in  its  detail,  had  hardly  any  existence  among 
them.  They  thought  far  more  about  the  cosmology  of  the  universe,  than  the 
classification  of  its  parts.  Hence  what  has  since  almost  exclusively  usurped 
the  name  of  science  par  excellence,  was  hardly  entitled  to  the  appellation  at 
all.  Scientia  (t7TiOT7]jxrj)  was  thought  to  be  correctly  predicated  only  of  those 
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truths  which  were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  necessary  and  eternal,  the  objects 
of  the  pure  reason,  and,  therefore,  alone  capable  of  being  surely  known. 
The  ever  flowing  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  being  referable  to  no 
necessary  axioms,  were  only  objects  of  sense  and  opinion  ;  scattered  facts, 
constituting  natural  history  (the  term  employed  by  Aristotle),  rather  than 
natural  science.  We  plainly  see  their  error,  but  have  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  These  things  are  science,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  manifestations 
of  the  necessary  and  the  universal,  or  connect  themselves  with  what  is  ulti- 
mately demanded  by  the  soul's  own  thinking.  So  far  the  old  thinkers  were 
right.  The  fault  of  our  modern  Baconian  term  is  that  it  makes  them  science 
almost  exclusively,  and  that  too  in  their  most  outward  and  arbitrary  aspects. 
Instead  of  its  old  names,  Grammatica,  Mtisica,  Rhetorica,  Logica,  Philo- 
sophia,  Ethica,  Politica,  Geometrica,  &c,  the  word  science  now  calls  up,  in 
many  minds,  only  the  interminable  list  of  the  ologies,  so  liberally  introduced 
into  the  modern  vocabulary ;  a  large  portion  of  which,  with  all  their  euphonic 
titles,  are,  after  all,  but  chapters  and  sections  and  subdivisions  of  what  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  natural  history.  Nothing  shows  more  strongly  this 
aspect  of  very  modern  times,  than  the  fact  that  we  have  dignified  with  the 
name  of  science  (not  a  science,  but  science  pre-eminently)  Conchology  and 
Helminthology,  the  knowledge  of  shells  and  worms  ;  whilst  Theology,  once 
styled  Regina  scientiarum,  is  barely  admitted,  if  not  wholly  tabooed  as  a 
mere  wrangle  about  sprinklings  and  immersions  and  apostolical  successions. 
If  capability  of  classification,  however,  is  the  only  test  (and  that  is  about 
as  far  as  some  things  called  science  have  gone),  we  may  have  a  science  of 
paving  stones  as  well  as  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Our  ancestors,  doubtless,  had  views  far  too  limited  respecting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  nature.  We,  however,  are  now  running  into  a  worse, 
because  a  more  fundamental,  error,  in  giving  a  preponderance  to  this  phy- 
sical department,  so  out  of  all  proportion  that  it  threatens  to  exclude  know- 
ledge more  directly  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore of  far  more  importance  to  us  as  beings  destined  to  survive  when  the 
present  nature  sinks  in  years,  and,  "  like  a  changed  garment",  shall  be  laid 
aside  for  more  glorious  and  eternal  manifestations  of  that  which  can  never 
change.  What  has  been  sketched  as  fundamental,  should  be  regarded  as 
indispensable.  This  should  be  preserved  at  all  events  in  our  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries.  Other  things,  if  there  is  time  for  them,  or  a  place  can  be 
made  for  them ;  but  this  never  to  be  superseded,  if  we  would  not  risk  the 
entire  loss  of  the  name  and  of  the  thing  we  call  Liberal  Education. 

This  part  of  our  subject  is  full  of  difficulties.  We  would,  however,  venture 
to  maintain,  in  the  most  general  way,  one  or  two  principles  on  which  a  to- 
lerably correct  classification  may  be  made,  and  the  equilibrium  of  college 
education  be  essentially  preserved.  And  first  we  say,  Natural  knowledge 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  departments.  One  of  these  only  is  strictly 
entitled  to  the  name  science  ;  the  other  may  more  properly  be  called,  as  the 
ancients  called  it,  natural  history.  However  valuable  for  many  purposes  the 
latter  may  be,  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  facts  or  phenomena,  more  or  less 
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partial,  local  or  temporal,  and  classified  mainly  by  phenomenal  resemblances 
or  differences.  They  may  become  scientific  ;  but  in  their  present  state,  what- 
ever science  they  may  seem  to  possess,  is  only  the  application  of  principles 
drawn  from  other  departments.  We  may  safely  say  that  a  large  portion  of 
these  must  be  shut  out  from  a  course  of  liberal  education,  even  when  plan- 
ned upon  the  largest  scale.  There  is  no  reason,  to  say  the  least,  why  the 
minutiae  of  Mineralogy  and  Ichthyology  should  be  crowded  into  such  a 
course,  any  more  than  the  chronology  or  political  history  of  the  Esquimaux 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Australia. 

It  is,  doubtless,  well  to  have  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  on 
these  matters  stored  up,  somewhere,  in  books  or  manuscripts,  like  specimens 
preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  to  be  used  when  called  for  by 
some  partial  or  professional  purpose.  Of  course,  then,  some  must  make  these 
departments  their  special  study ;  and  if  so,  they  should  pursue  it  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  well  that  in  some  books  there  should  be  thus  stored  away  a 
particular  knowledge  of  all  the  mosses,  all  the  varieties  of  seaweed,  all  the 
various  species  of  worms  and  animalcules  —  if  there  is  any  end  to  them,  or 
if  there  is  not ;  but  it  certainly  can  form  no  proper  part  of  true  scholastic 
culture,  whether  in  the  lower  or  the  higher  schools. 

What  is  strictly  natural  science,  presents  a  higher  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  humanities.  Yet  even  here  there  is  an  obvious  gradation,  grounded  on  a 
very  clear  principle.  Those  branches  of  natural  science  are  best  entitled  to 
a  place  in  a  scheme  of  liberal  education  which  are  the  most  universal  in 
their  phenomena,  and  most  closely  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
necessary  and  the  eternal ;  of  that  which  is  true  in  itself  as  principle,  rather 
than  as  mere  exhibitions  of  facts  or  of  phenomenal  law  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  outward  inductive  classification  from  facts. 

Some  of  these  are  almost  purely  science  in  this  highest  sense  ;  what  there 
is  of  them  which  is  merely  phenomenal  serving  rather  as  diagrams  of  higher 
verities,  than  as  being  itself  the  knowledge  most  desired  as  an  end.  Thus 
Astronomy  is  entitled  to  a  high  place,  as  being  almost  purely  mathematical, 
or  an  exhibition  of  the  eternal  verities  of  mathematical  science  on  the 
grandest  phenomenal  scale,  and  in  connection  with  those  laws  of  motion 
that  rank  next  to  the  geometrical  axioms  in  respect  to  certainty,  necessity 
and  universality.  It  is  not  merely  the  magnitude  of  its  phenomena  ;  for  there 
may  be  more  science  in  a  very  minute  object  than  in  a  very  large  one. 
There  may  be  more  science  in  a  snow-flake  than  in  a  mountain.  It  is  not 
bulk,  then,  but  its  connection  with  those  higher  truths,  those  eternal  ve- 
rities, that  makes  the  grandeur  of  astronomical  science.  Jupiter,  and  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  are  very  glorious  objects;  but  that  numerical  aud  dy- 
namical law,  that  thought  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  binds  them  together, 
hath  "a  far  more  exceeding  glory." 

On  the  same  ground,  Optics  would  have  rank.  Any  one  may  see,  too, 
how  applicable  the  principle  would  be  to  Mechanics,  or  that  whole  science 
of  force  which  has  been  styled  Dynamics.  So  too  the  discoveries  of  Che- 
mistry are  bringing  out,  more  and  more,  the  same  connections ;  and  a  like 
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position  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  those  lately  examined 
forces  which  are  denominated  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  and  Electricity.  The 
progress  of  discovery  is  more  and  more  building  out  of  them  a  science,  not 
simply  of  classified  phenomena  as  heretofore,  but  of  those  phenomena  re- 
garded as  exhibitions  of  eternal  mathematical  and  dynamical  laws. 

We  have  thus  some  good  grounds  of  discrimination  in  determining  the 
place  of  natural  science,  and  the  gradations  of  its  parts,  in  a  course  of  li- 
beral education  ;  although  some  difficulties  must  ever  remain  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  respect  to  those 
schools  where  there  can  be  only  time  and  means  for  the  merest  outlines  of 
liberal  culture  ;  for  we  contend  that  this  term  liberal  may  apply  to  the 
common  school  as  well  as  to  the  university.  Here  but  few  of  the  strictly 
physical  sciences  can  come  in.  Other's,  we  know,  take  a  directly  contrary 
position.  Even  in  the  most  elementary  schools  they  would  assign  the  pre- 
ponderance to  these  branches,  on  the  very  plausible  plea  of  their  being  more 
practical  and  immediately  useful. 

We  do  not  intend  to  rail  at  utility.  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those 
who  use  the  term  most  have  always  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  it. 
There  are  different  kinds,  there  are  different  degrees  of  utility.  There  may 
be  also  a  mistake  in  regard  to  what  some  would  style  immediate  practical 
results.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  one  of  our  academies,  or  in  one 
of  our  better  order  of  common  schools,  there  are  two  classes  pursuing  two 
distinct  courses  of  study.  One  is  mainly  devoted  to  grammar,  either  of  our 
own  or  of  some  other  tongue  ;  to  some  plain  system  of  logic,  such  as  might 
easily  be  adapted  even  to  the  common  school;  to  rhetoric,  composition,  the 
most  instructive  portions  of  history  ;  to  the  daily  reading  of  choice  extracts 
from  some  of  our  most  classical  English  authors  ;  to  moral  philosophy,  and 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  branches  of  the  pure  mathematics.  The  other, 
under  this  common  idea  of  the  practical  and  immediately  useful,  is  mainly 
occupied  with  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  physiology,  and  some 
of  the  most  practical  branches  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, surveying,  etc.,  learned  practically  and  without  the  theoretical.  Both 
of  these  would  be  extreme.  One  compounded  of  the  two,  would  be  better 
than  either  exclusively.  But  can  there  be  a  rational  doubt  as  to  which  course 
would,  in  the  end,  make  the  most  practical  man ;  best  fit  him  for  the  com- 
mon duties,  and  common  trials  of  life ;  give  him  the  largest  view  of  his 
relations  to  mankind,  the  most  of  those  ideas  and  of  that  thinking  which 
pertains  to  our  common  humanity  ;  or,  in  short,  better  prepare  him  for  that 
work  that  belongs  to  man  as  man  (beyond  and  beside  all  particular  occupa- 
tions), and  which  he  was  sent  here  by  his  Maker  to  perform?  Which  of  these 
two  courses  would  be  most  effectual  towards  producing  that  most  useful 
result,  a  symmetrical  mental  character  ;  or  which,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  most  likely  to  turn  out  a  one-sided  man,  with  a  one-sided  knowledge 
adapted,  perhaps,  though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  to  partial  and  immediate 
purposes,  and  yet,  on  this  very  account,  taking  away  from  the  mind's  ge- 
neral power,  and  distorting  its  general  vision?  When  the  question  is  thus 
stated,  what  thinking  mind  can  hesitate  in  giving  the  only  true  answer? 
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We  have  supposed  that  the  immediate  practical  results,  in  the  latter  case, 
do  truly  turn  out  to  be  such  as  were  designed  or  expected  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  certain.  Experience  as  a  teacher  has  convinced  the  speaker  that 
on  no  studies  is  time  generally  wasted  to  so  little  purpose,  as  on  those  that 
are  pursued  in  reference  to  immediate  practical  utility.  There  is  something 
in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  course  leading  to  the  neglect  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  and,  of  course,  the  practical  and  empirical  knowledge  acquired 
is  superficial  and  inaccurate.  It  is  too  limited  for  the  purpose  intended,  and 
deficient  in  the  requisite  stimulus.  Boys  can  never  be  made  to  study  from 
such  a  motive  of  after  utility.  With  young  men  in  college,  it  is  but  a  feeble 
incitement  to  close  application.  Nothing  will  do  here  until  the  soul  is,  some- 
how, awakened  to  the  love  of  knowledge  per  se,  and  that  demands,  for  the 
moment,  forgetfulness  of  all  things  else.  New  discoveries,  or  new  applica- 
tions of  them  to  the  practical  arts,  are  seldom  made  except  by  those  who 
have  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  science  involved  in  them,  contemplated 
under  its  theoretical  aspect.  Notwithstanding  what  is  said  about  the  impulse 
given  to  scientific  discovery  since  Bacon  taught  that  utility  was  its  grand 
aim  (a  thing,  by  the  way,  that  Bacon  never  did  teach),  it  can  be  most 
abundantly  shown  that  the  largest  additions  of  new  and  useful  truths  have 
been  made  by  men  who  were  the  devoted  lovers  of  science  for  its  own  sake, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  this  higher  stimulus,  and  without  a  thought 
of  utility.  Science  has  thus  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  most  truly  useful 
when  regarded  by  its  enthusiastic  votaries  as  most  purely  theoretical ;  that 
is,  most  purely  science.  Its  spirit  will  die  out ;  it  will  be  no  longer  useful, 
no  longer  practical ;  it  will  be  effete  and  barren  of  new  discoveries  :  pro- 
gress will  have  come  to  a  stand  still,  when  false  views  of  education  have 
tended  to  make  science  wholly  practical  and  utilitarian,  in  its  moving  aims 
as  well  as  in  its  economical  results.  The  history  of  scientific  discovery  would 
most  abundantly  prove  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear.  Even  here,  too, 
there  is  a  necessary  gradation.  There  are  two  classes  of  scientific  men  : 
those  in  whom  the  theoretical  is  predominant,  and  even  exclusive ;  and 
those  who  indeed  love  science  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  whom  the  practical 
talent  is  the  chief  characteristic.  The  latter  class  is  valuable  ;  the  first  is 
indispensable.  The  men  of  pure  science  are  the  deep  fountains  of  all  utilities, 
high  and  low  ;  the  other  class  are  the  conduits  by  which  they  are  diffused 
through  practical  life.  The  scientific  genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  Davy  must 
precede  the  practical  talent  of  a  Watt  or  a  Stephenson,  a  Fulton  or  a 
Morse.  Thus  what  proceeds  from  the  sage  in  his  closet  or  his  laboratory — 
the  offspring  of  pure  mind  abstracted  from  the  world  and  all  its  utilities, 
and  thinking  only  of  science  as  science — becomes  afterwards  matter  of  prac- 
tical application,  and,  being  thus  transmuted,  passes  into  the  common  mind, 
and  is  added  to  the  common  stock  of  practical  knowledge.  We  cannot  change 
this  course,  this  gradation  that  nature  has  established,  by  any  hot -bed 
forcing  process  that  would  convert  our  colleges  into  machine  shops,  or  che- 
mical manufactories  of  gas.  There  is  an  amount  of  chemistry  that  belongs 
to  the  college,  as  a  part  of  general  knowledge  which  should  be  known  by 
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every  educated  man,  and  without  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  liberally 
educated.  All  beyond  that,  belongs  to  those  who  have  an  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness for  it,  and  mean  to  devote  their  lives  .to  its  pursuit.  These  will  obtain 
their  end,  under  the  high  stimulus  aforesaid  ;  but  their  number  is  necessari- 
ly very  small.  To  make  all  educated  men  such,  is  an  impossibility  ;  whilst 
the  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  rightly  proportioned  to  a  college  course, 
though  it  may  stimulate  some  to  a  farther  and  more  devoted  pursuit  of  this 
noble  science,  is,  in  itself,  and  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  too 
general  for  immediate  practical  results.  We  are  called,  then,  to  the  exercise 
of  that  common  sense  of  which  our  "  immediately  useful,  practical "  men 
have  so  much  to  say.  We  must  have  for  our  colleges  that  general  liberal 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For  the  very  few  afore- 
said there  should  be  special  institutions,  and  special  advantages  besides 
those  that  their  own  enthusiasm  would  necessarily  work  out.  These  might 
be  connected  with  our  colleges,  but  entirely  separate  from  its  fundamental 
unbroken  course.  And,  finally,  for  the  many,  there  could  only  be  bare  prac- 
tical results.  Better  for  them  that  it  should  be  so.  Unless  this  scientific 
enthusiasm  can  be  aroused,  it  would  be  better  simply  to  aim  at  teaching 
these  results  or  applications  empirically,  as  a  part  of  professional  or  mecha- 
nical, rather  than  of  general  education.  It  might  be  done  by  plain  public 
lectures,  or  by  unpretending  experimental  treatises  giving  bare  useful  facts, 
without  that  everlasting  talk  about  science,  of  which  there  is  so  much  more 
in  our  commonest  school  books  than  in  the  immense  quartos  that  contain 
the  Mechanique  Celeste  of  Laplace.  This  would  be  far  more  "  practical  and 
immediately  useful,"  than  to  encourage  a  superficial  dabbling  in  certain 
studies,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  preeminently  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  age,  and  demanded  for  all.. 

But  could  they  be  easily  and  iiniversally  acquired,  are  they  really  as 
useful,  even  for  the  ordinary  life,  as  some  that  for  their  sake  would  be  thrown 
out  of  our  schools?  Take  Chemistry  again,  the  best  of  them  all  :  it  is  the 
one  most  frequently  cited  by  our  practical  men.  Its  applications  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures  are  enlarged  upon.  Illustrations  are  given.  It  helps  us  to 
analyze  bad  brandy  ;  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  deceptions  of  quacks ;  it 
discovers  poisons  that  may  be  lying  in  our  food.  What  can  be  more  useful 
than  this?  Logic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded  by  very  many  as  compara- 
tively useless.  It  is  merely  the  knowledge  of  words,  say  they,  and  of  scho- 
lastic trifles.  No  man  at  present  employs  logic  to  discover  truth  :  the 
laboratory  and  the  crucible  are  now  employed  for  that  purpose.  Since  Ba- 
con's time,  says  every  itinerant  lecturer,  we  interrogate  nature,  instead  of 
trifling  with  syllogisms.  Now  no  thinking  man  would  maintain  that  the  office 
of  logic  was  .the  direct  discovery  of  truth;  but  it  is  certainly  of  highest 
value  as  a  detector  of  the  false  in  speech  and  thought,  even  as  chemistry  is 
a  detector  of  the  false  in  nature.  Our  age,  it  is  true,  abounds  in  quacks  in 
the  common  usage  of  the  term ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  great  value  in  that 
noble  science  which  enables  us  to  detect  their  colourless  nostrums.  But  are 
there  not  quacks  and  quackeries  political,  quacks  theological,  quacks  social, 
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quacks  literary,  quacks  editorial?  Their  quackeries  meet  us  in  speeches  from 
our  legislative  halls;  in  the  resolutions,  false  or  meaningless,  of  public 
meetings.  They  abound  in  the  newspapers,  in  public  lectures  ;  they  pour  as 
legions  from  the  teeming  press.  Instead  of  bad  brandy,  then,  let  us  take  for 
analysis  some  public  speech  by  which  the  mind  of  the  hearers  may  have 
been  greatly  swayed.  It  swarms  in  fallacies.  It  abounds,  not  simply  in  mis- 
representations, but  in  gross  errors  of  reasoning,  arising  either  from  igno- 
rance or  design.  But  these  fallacies  are  dispersed  through  many  columns  : 
they  float  concealed  in  a  colourless  solvent  holding  in  solution  almost  every 
sophism  of  thought  and  language.  The  premises  are  very  far  from  the  con- 
clusion, and  between  them  intervenes  a  deluding  mass  of  declamation ;  both 
causes  preventing  that  detection  of  the  main  sophism  which  would,  at  once, 
arise  from  bringing  them  into  immediate  contiguity,  as  is  the  office  of  the 
syllogism  to  do.  The  middle  term,  whose  soundness  is  the  conservative 
element  of  the  whole  reasoning,  is  used  in  various  senses,  or  it  has  more 
meaning  in  one  place  than  in  another,  so  that  in  fact  there  are  several 
middle  terms,  and  several  arguments  wrapped  in  one  ;  but  these  various 
senses  are  far  apart ;  one  is  lost  sight  of  before  the  other  is  reached,  or  it 
is  obscured  by  the  intervening  matter  which  the  blundering  of  the  speaker, 
or  the  misled  fancy  of  the  hearer,  has  introduced.  In  this  way,  a  most  false 
conclusion  is  palmed  upon  us  as  following  from  the  most  indisputable  pre- 
mises. This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  speaker  makes  much  show  of  a 
false  logical  lingo,  abounds  in  "wherefores"  and  "therefores",  talks  much 
about  his  "premises",  tells  us  continually  that  "it  follows"  so  and  so,  when 
nothing  follows  but  a  string  of  non-sequiturs  from  end  to  end.  This  was  the 
style,  not  so  much  declamatory  as  pretentiously  logical,  by  which  Calhoun 
juggled  his  hearers,  and  got,  with  many,  the  name  of  the  great  logician. 
Such  truly  was  his  eminent  Northern  rival,  who  had  too  much  sound  logic 
to  introduce  into  his  speeches  that  technical  logical  language  which  belongs, 
not  to  the  orator,  but  to  the  critical  analyst  of  his  discourse. 

In  perusing  such  a  speech  as  we  have  described,  the  reader  often  feels 
that  there  is  a  gross  fallacy  somewhere,  but  he  is  unable  to  lay  his  finger 
upon  it ;  or  he  may  be  wholly  carried  away  by  the  disguised  sophistry.  Now 
how  important  the  knowledge,  or  rather  the  mental  discipline,  which  enables 
us  to  bring  such  a  pretended  argument  into  its  true  syllogistic  form,  to 
reduce  every  word  to  its  precise  sense,  to  bring  every  proposition  to  its  true 
place  in  relation  to  every  other,  to  strip  off  all  its  irrelevant  patchwork,  to 
bind  together  into  one  near  view  the  widely  dispersed  assertions  that  enter 
into  its  middle  term  (or  terms),  to  detect  by  such  contiguity  its  disguised  or 
double  senses,  to  bring  by  such  a  marshalling  the  premises  face  to  face  with 
the  conclusion,  and  thus  to  precipitate  at  once  the  poisonous  error  before 
diffused  through  this  deceptive  compound,  and  as  readily  too  as  the  chemical 
test  precipitates  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  quack's  health-destroying 
nostrum.  There  is  such  a  science ;  there  is  such  an  art  :  for  it  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  It  should  be  taught  early  and  thoroughly  in  our  schools. 
A  man  may  forget  its  rules,  its  technical  language  may  be  lost ;  but  the 
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discipline  of  mind  it  hath  given,  the  critical  analysing  faculty,  these  remain 
and  enable  him  to  perform  for  himself,  and  for  others,  this  office  never  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  day. 

In  view  of  every  aspect  of  things  around  us,  who  can  over-estimate  the 
immense  practical  utility  of  having  the  common  mind  everywhere  accus- 
tomed to  some  degree  of  logical  analysis,  to  strict  verbal  definition,  and  to 
a  detection  of  those  fallacies  that  result  from  that  most  common  offence,  the 
gross  abuse  of  language?  And  yet  very  many,  even  of  those  claiming  to  be 
educational  authorities  among  us,  would  rank  it  among  the  comparatively 
useless  branches.  The  present  age,  say  they,  is  preeminently  practical  :  it 
demands  the  knowledge  of  things  ;  the  world  has  long  enough  been  occupied 
with  words.  It  demands  useful  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  useless 
logical  or  verbal  investigations,  or,  as  they  would  contemptuously  style  it, 
the  subtleties  of  the  schools.  A  melancholy  experience  of  errors,  social, 
moral,  and  religious,  may  yet  convince  us  that  words  are  very  important 
things ;  and  that  the  analysis  of  words  and  propositions  may  be  far  more 
useful  and  practical,  at  certain  times,  than  that  of  earths  and  alkalis.  He 
who  should  reduce  to  their  elemental  ideas,  and  thus  clearly  define,  such 
words  as  nature,  supernatural,  law,  development,  idea,  life,  organic,  power, 
force,  faculty,  government,  state,  church,  morality,  religion,  duty,  crime, 
punishment,  reformation,  liberty,  will,  necessity,  cause,  effect,  reason,  mo- 
tive, right  as  an  adjective,  right  as  a  noun,  with  many  other  similar  words 
that  now  pass  about  like  defaced  and  worn-out  coins  ;  he  who  would  stamp 
them  all  anew,  and  so  bring  out  their  true  and  ancient  image,  the  same  and 
immutable  under  all  abuse,  making  them  so  clear  to  the  popular  mind  that 
every  counterfeit  would  be  instantly  detected,  and  all  false  traffic  in  this 
precious  currency  rendered  an  impossibility  ;  such  a  man,  we  say,  would 
confer  a  favor  upon  our  age  of  more  value  than  the  most  splendid  discove- 
ries of  modern  science. 

The  progress  in  physical  knowledge  fills  up  that  department  in  the  general 
scheme  of  education,  in  which  former  ages  were  so  deficient.  Still  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  our  primary  schools  requires  that  there  should  be  a  limited 
selection,  corresponding  best  to  that  governing  idea  which  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  proper  culture  of  the  mind.  Instead,  then,  of  the  present  rage 
for  the  physical  sciences,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  thing  else  ;  in- 
stead of  smatterings  of  botany  and  mineralogy ;  instead  of  "child's  books 
on  physiology",  having  just  enough  to  make  them  the  dupes  of  every 
quackish  lecturer  who  chooses  to  adopt  a  scientific  lingo,  and  accounts  for 
every  thing  by  electricity ;  instead  of  this,  or  along  with  some  of  this  if  it 
must  be  so,  let  history  and  language  and  logic,  and  some  of  the  plainer 
branches  of  the  pure  mathematics,  have  a  space  bearing  some  proportion  to 
their  importance,  even  in  our  common  schools.  Let  English  grammar,  ac- 
companied with  the  analysis  of  words  in  our  own  language,  be  studied  long 
and  thoroughly.  Let  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  common 
school  education  be  occupied  with  the  daily  reading  and  critical  study  of 
selections  from  our  most  choice  English  classics.  If  the  poor  man's  child 
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must  remain  ignorant  of  some  branches  of  physical  science,  or  know  nothing 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  by  all  means  let  the  first  be  sacrificed.  Let 
something  be  done,  during  this  brief  period,  for  even  the  most  lowly,  to- 
wards elevating  their  thoughts  and  tastes  above  the  hard  practical  drudgeries 
with  which  they  will  become  familiar  enough  in  after  life.  If  it  be,  indeed, 
but  a  very  short  time  they  can  devote  to  knowledge,  let  that  knowledge  be 
of  the  purest  kind,  knowledge  most  intimately  connected  with  the  soul  and 
its  noblest  tastes,  knowledge  that  shall  enter  into  the  spiritual  life,  and  be 
the  spirit's  remembered  solace  amid  the  depressing  toils  of  after  days.  A 
precious  season  this,  the  very  few  years  of  the  poor  child's  schooling  !  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  it  be  filled  with  what  is  most  precious  in  thought,  and  iu 
its  after  power  upon  the  soul.  Let  us  not,  under  the  pretence  of  what  we 
call  "immediate  practical  utility",  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  them,  for  their 
daily  reading  books,  miserably  composed  works  on  the  ordinary  economies 
of  life,  or  selections  from  town  laws  or  from  revised  statutes  that  hardly 
last  some  half  dozen  of  years  until  they  are  revised  again  ;  or  newspapers, 
as  some  would  recommend  ;  or  such  quackish  things  as  Combe's  Constitution 
of  Man,  instead  of  the  choicest  extracts  from  Addison  and  Blair  and 
Johnson  and  Milton,  from  Burke  and  Beattie,  Pope  and  Goldsmith ;  from 
Spenser,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Young;  from  Coleridge,  Scott  and  Burns: 
books  from  which  thousands,  even  in  humblest  life,  have  received  elevation 
of  taste,  purity  of  conception,  command  of  language,  appreciation  of  sound 
reasoning  ;  a  feeling,  at  least,  of  the  power  that  is  in  well-chosen  words, 
even  if  there  was  not  received  all  the  rich  fullness  of  that  import  which 
they  carry  to  minds  of  higher  cultivation.  Children  do  not  understand  such 
books,  it  is  said  :  let  the  teacher  then  patiently  fill  up  the  mind's  vacancy. 
But  they  do  understand  more  than  we  think.  There  is  a  spirit  in  good  words 
that  will  not  lie  dormant  :  they  will  quicken  the  spirit  into  which  they  enter, 
even  without  outward  instruction ;  they  will  be  felt,  at  least,  as  something 
rich  and  excellent ;  they  will  beget  a  taste  to  meet  their  excellence ;  and 
especially  will  they,  in  after  life,  come  up  again,  and  bring  with  them  a  new 
life,  a  new  impress  to  the  faded  forms  that  had  long  yearb  ago  been  planted 
in  the  memory.  Give  them  children's  books,  if  we  would  ever  keep  them 
children  ;  give  them  what  are  called  practical  books,  or  business  books,  if  we 
would  ever  keep  their  souls  in  the  same  poor  barren  state  to  which  poverty 
or  toil  condemns  their  outward  lives.  But  it  would  be  better  to  imitate  the 
wise  and  truly  practical  Greeks  in  this  thing,  and  especially  in  the  method 
by  which  was  imparted  to  their  youth  so  much  of  their  peculiar  national 
character.  Let  it  be  a  standing  practice  in  our  common  schools  to  commit 
to  memory  choice  portions  from  our  best  writers,  and  especially  from  the 
poets,  as  being  that  which  will  lie  nearest  to  the  heart  and  deepest  in  the 
remembrance.  Much  is  said  in  sermons,  and  in  lectures,  against  the  bad 
influence  of  what  is  called  the  light  and  corrupt  literature  of  the  day.  If  we 
would  keep  this  out,  let  the  soul  be  preoccupied  with  something  better.  The 
young  man,  or  woman,  whose  mind  has  been  deeply,  if  not  extensively, 
affected  by  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  authors  just  mentioned,  will  have 
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little  relish  for  much  of  the  quackery  and  trash  now  everywhere  streaming 
from  the  press. 

These  remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  colleges.  There  have  sprung 
up  of  late,  in  almost  all  our  higher  seminaries,  what  are  called  partial  courses. 
They  are  favored  as  most  popular,  most  practical,  and  most  immediately 
connected  with  the  business  of  after  life.  They  generally  embrace,  in  largest 
proportion,  the  physical  sciences,  to  the  neglect  of  other  departments  be- 
longing to  the  essential  idea  of  liberal  education.  Now  it  may  be  a  serious 
question  whether  they  secure,  to  any  desirable  extent,  even  the  poor  and 
partial  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  for  which  so  much  that  is  fundamental 
has  to  be  sacrificed.  Permit  the  speaker  to  give  his  own  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  here.  It  is  decidedly  to  the  effect,  that  college  students 
on  a  partial  course  of  this  kind  are  not,  in  general,  so  well  acquainted,  even 
with  their  own  chosen  branches,  as  those  who  have' connected  with  them 
other  studies  deemed  fundamental  in  a  general  course.  There  has  been  ob- 
tained a  more  solid  acquaintance,  even  with  natural  science  and  the  mixed 
mathematics,  and  especially  a  better  appreciation  of  those  aspects  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  by  young  men  who  have  been 
steadily  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  course  of  classical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  pure  mathematical  study.  Here,  also,  may  there  be  presented  to 
our  practical  men  the  same  test  as  before,  and  on  their  own  vaunted  ground 
of  practical  utility.  Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  tried  with  a  dozen  young 
men  drilled  for  four  years,  mainly,  in  the  philological,  the  logical,  the  mo- 
ral, the  metaphysical,  the  historical  and  mathematical  sciences,  together 
with  what  is  generally  known  as  the  belles-lettres.  Let  the  same  number, 
during  the  same  period,  be  occupied  with  those  physical  branches  that  have 
usurped  to  .themselves,  almost  exclusively,  the  names  of  the  scientific  and 
the  practical.  With  the  utmost  confidence  would  we  abide  the  resulting  test 
that  would  settle  the  question,  which  of  the  two  courses  proposed  would 
turn  out  the  most  truly  practical  men,  most  efficient,  best  qualified  to  act 
their  parts  among  men  in  all  the  moral,  social,  and  political  relations  of  life. 

A  person  once  told  me,  by  way  of  derision,  that  the  course  of  studies  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  nothing  but  a  round  of  Greek  Geometry  and 
Logic,  and  Geometry  Logic  and  Greek,  and  Logic  Greek  and  Geometry. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  caricature ;  and  yet,  if  these  prime  studies  denoted 
a  well  proportioned  course  in  those  departments  of  the  classical,  the  ma- 
thematical and  the  philosophical,  of  which  they  might  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentatives, it  was  admirably  adapted  to  produce  a  strong  man  among 
men,  even  though  he  may  have  had  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  physical  science.  We  know  that  there  are  strong  men  who  have  been 
made  otherwise  ;  and  that  there  are  weak  men,  far  too  many,  who  have  been 
sent  from  our  colleges.  Horace  Greely  is  a  specimen  of  the  first  kind ;  but 
even  he  would  admit,  we  think,  that  he  has  grown  stronger,  and  less  one- 
sided, in  proportion  as  he  has  given  himself,  in  his  reading,  to  this  general 
culture.  Knowing  his  own  strength,  he  may,  with  some  reason,  feel  proud 
of  his  superiority  to  many  who  are  said  to  be  liberally  educated;  but  the 
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number  of  those  to  whom  he  can  thus  point  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
much  less,  had  our  colleges  rigidly  adhered  to  the  old  scholastic  method, 
instead  of  breaking  up  their  strength  in  these  partial  and  purely  physical 
courses.  Chemistry  and  Zoology  would  never  have  made  the  Editor  of  the 
Tribune.  And  so  may  we  say  of  Franklin,  that  though  electricity,  as  an 
incidental  pursuit,  added  to  his  fame,  it  neither  made  his  mental  strength, 
nor  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  mental  culture.  It  was  his  study  of  the 
humanities,  his  close  reading  of  the  best  English  literature,  the  persevering 
pains  he  took  to  form  his  own  excellent  style  by  writing  over  the  choicest 
papers  of  Addison,  that  made  a  man  who  was  by  nature  strong  still  stronger 
in  that  power  of  thought  and  clear  expression  which  gave  him  such  a  com- 
mand over  other  minds. 

But  would  you  exclude  instruction  in  partial  sciences,  for  partial  and 
professional  pursuits?  By  no  means.  Let  every  one  get  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  he  can  according  to  his  opportunities,  and  in  every  way  he  can 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  fundamental. 
All  that  is  meant  is  that  these  things  do  not  come  under  the  general  idea  of 
Liberal  Education.  They  belong  to  the  training  or  vocation  of  the  individual 
in  his  individuality  ;  and  for  their  better  acquisition,  if  necessary,  let  special 
institutions  and  apparatus  be  provided.  The  State,  too,  may  encourage  them 
as  it  encourages  farriery  or  the  making  of  chemicals,  or  any  kind  of  useful 
manufacture.  But  we  protest  against  unsettling  an  established  idea,  and 
introducing  into  a  long  established  word  a  license  of  meaning  to  which, 
when  once  begun,  we  can  affix  no  limit. 

The  amount  of  it  all  is  this  :  We  must  be  men,  and  know  what  pertains 
to  men  as  men,  however  limited  and  rudimentary  the  knowledge,  before  we 
are  merchants  or  mechanics  or  farmers.  According  to  this  view,  the  college 
should  be  the  expansion  of  the  common  school,  only  presenting  the  same 
idea  under  a  higher  and  wider  aspect.  What  we  have  styled  the  humanities 
should  be  the  main  teaching  in  both,  although  in  the  latter  they  may  exist 
in  their  most  rudimentary  state.  The  wide  university  course  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, for  example,  has  as  its  representative  in  these  primary  departments, 
the  study  of  numbers,  with  such  advance  in  algebra  and  geometry  as  time 
will  allow.  Here,  too,  the  theoretical  should  be  primary,  if  it  were  only  to 
secure  the  soundest  practical.  Arithmetic  will  be  useful  to  the  boy,  of 
course  ;  but  its  utilities  in  keeping  accounts  and  making  money  should  not 
be  incessantly  dinned  into  his  ears.  Let  him  have  the  charm  of  pure  know- 
ledge, the  delight  of  pure  wonder  as  the  wide  unknown  is  opening  before 
him.  Tell  him  that  in  these  prime  properties  of  numbers  which  are  now 
unfolding  themselves  to  his  mind,  or  rather  within  his  mind,  there  are  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  infinite  truths  ;  and  thus  give  him  the  highest  and  purest 
stimulus,  though  faint,  perhaps,  his  grasp  of  what  you  mean.  To  proceed 
with  our  parallel  :  Mental  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Theology,  as 
taught  in  the  humbler  school,  may  be  represented  in  the  Bible,  the  Cate- 
chism, and  such  well  selected  reading  lessons  as,  along  with  excellence  of 
style,  should  impart  some  knowledge  of  our  wondrous  human  nature,  in 
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connection  with  those  mysteries  of  our  being  that  come  to  the  mind  of  the 
musing  child  —  oftener,  it  may  be,  than  to  the  hard  and  worldly  man.  Phi- 
lology should  be  represented  by  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  our  own  tongue. 
The  scientific  Logic  of  the  higher  schools  might  here  exist  in  the  form  of 
an  accurate  analysis  of  all  our  more  usual  moral,  political,  and  theological 
terms.  The  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres  of  the  University  might  have  their 
typical  rudiments  in  the  practice,  before  mentioned,  of  committing  to  me- 
mory select  stores  from  our  most  classical  prose  writers  and  poets.  The 
universal  history  of  the  one  might  be  the  epitome  of  the  other.  And  thus,  if 
we  might  bring  in  some  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  from  nature  in  their 
most  universal  aspects,  the  common  school  becomes  the  rudimentary  college, 
looking  to  the  same  end,  and  the  same  idea  of  universal,  humane,  or  liberal 
education. 

One  aspect  of  professional  study  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  exception 
from  the  foregoing  conclusions.  What  are  styled  "the  learned  professions", 
namely,  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  were  in  former  times  regarded 
as  parts  of  the  general  culture  of  the  mind  (and,  thus  far,  liberal),  rather 
than  as  ministerial  or  strictly  professional.  This  latter  aspect  seems  now  to 
have  become  predominant ;  and  yet,  even  as  studies  peculiar  to  distinct 
callings,  they  have  more  connection  with  general  knowledge,  more  to  do 
with  man  as  man,  or  with  humanity  in  its  most  universal  estimate,  than 
other  seemingly  partial  pursuits.  They  embrace  the  three  widest  relations  : 
of  man  to  his  Maker ;  of  man  to  his  fellow-men ;  of  man  to  the  world  of 
matter,  through  his  own  material  organization.  The  knowledge,  therefore, 
peculiar  to  them  runs  through  the  three  grand  departments  of  political,  re- 
ligious, and  natural  philosophy.  Hence  there  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
a  ground  for  the  distinction  and  preeminence  which  have  given  them  this 
long-established  title  of  "the  learned  and  liberal  professions".  They  had, 
too,  this  name  of  liberal,  because,  until  near  our  own  times,  the  requital  for 
their  services  was  regarded  as  coining  from  the  voluntary  sense  of  honor, 
rather  than  from  any  stipulation  of  price  or  fee.  The  Attorney  might  have 
his  taxable  costs,  the  Apothecary  his  bill  of  items  ;  but  the  learned  Coun- 
sellor, and  the  learned  Physician,  never  sold  knowledge.  However  liberal 
the  donations  received,  they  were  supposed  to  be  a  grateful  testimonial  for 
benefits  whose  value  could  not  be  estimated  in  money.  Times  have  changed 
in  this  respect,  yet  still  do  these  professions  hold  their  place  above  others. 
Long  may  they  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  that  degrading  view, 
which,  as  held  even  by  some  professedly  within  their  own  pale,  would  ac- 
tually make  them  mere  trades,  instead  of  elevated  and  honorable  offices 
connected  with  the  highest  responsibilities.  There  is  reason  to  fear  this, 
from  the  growing  tendency  to  divest  them  of  all  science,  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  the  merest  empiricisms.  When  this  is  effected,  they  become  the 
narrowest  and  the  meanest  of  all  pursuits,  simply  because  in  that  state  they 
are  base  counterfeits  of  the  highest  and  noblest  knowledge. 
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What  is  the  relation  of  education  and  the  educated  man  to  the  State  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  determined  by  the  view  we  take  of  the 
civil  organism,  or  our  answer  to  those  other  questions,  What  is  the  State 
itself ;  and  what  are  its  legitimate  powers  ?  In  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, the  latter  enquiry  presents  itself  under  two  aspects  :  1°  Can  the  State 
educate  at  all  ?  2°  Can  the  State  properly  give  aid  to  any  other  than  the 
common  primary  schools  ?  In  other  words,  Can  it  rightly  aid  institutions 
designed  to  furnish  an  education  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot 
be  had  by  all?  The  affirmative  of  the  first  question  is,  at  present,  assumed 
without  discussion.  The  answer  to  the  second  depends  on  the  still  further 
enquiry,  What  is  the  object  of  education  ?  Is  the  man  educated  for  himself 
alone,  or  for  the  good  of  the  organic  body  of  which  he  is  a  member?  If  for 
himself,  then,  as  far  as  public  aid  is  concerned,  there  would  be  some  reason 
in  the  assertion  of  equal  individual  rights,  and  in  the  cry  —  all  or  none.  In 
determining  this  we  must  aim  at  having  right  views,  first  of  the  nature  of 
education ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  relation  which  the  man,  whether  partially 
or  liberally  educated,  bears  to  the  commonwealth,  or  common  weal.  The 
first  has  been  already -discussed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  with  what  view  of  the 
State  it  connects  itself.  So  also  that  notion  of  education  which  regards  each 
man  as  educated  for  himself,  draws  with  it  a  peculiar  theory  of  the  civic 
whole,  and  of  the  relations  of  its  parts.  The  mass,  we  should  rather  say  ; 
for  this  view  regards  the  State,  not  as  a  whole,  properly,  whose  members 
by  their  harmonious  relations  to  the  social  unity  are,  at  the  same  time, 
"members  one  of  another",  but  rather  as  a  collection  of  separate  interests, 
brought  together  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances ;  like  forces  held  in 
contiguity  by  an  outside  mechanical  constraint,  rather  than  an  inward  all- 
pervading  life.  It  is  the  Hobbean  theory  of  society  as  a  dissocial  peace,  or 
rather  armed  armistice;  a  Babel  of  jarring  pursuits,  with  an  ever  restless 
jealousy  of  partial  privileges,  a  never-ceasing  apprehension  of  rights  in- 
vaded, a  tormenting  fear  of  monsters  whom  one  portion  are  ever  employing 
to  devour  the  liberties  of  others. 

In  preserving  such  a  forced  equilibrium,  the  grand  aim  is  ever  to  array 
class  against  class,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  farmer  against  the  mer- 
chant, the  country  against  the  city,  the  laborer  against  the  capitalist,  the 
uneducated  against  the  educated.  There  is  manifested  a  dislike  to  all  pro- 
fessions which,  in  consequence  of  requiring  a  higher  and  a  rarer  knowledge, 
do  necessarily  elevate  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  somewhat  above  other 
portions  of  the  community.  Hence  the  hostility  to  the  bar,  at  least  in  the 
higher  and  now  almost  obsolete  sense  of  a  cultivated  class  of  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  law  for  its  "excellent  learning",  as  a  quaint  old 
lawyer  calls  it.  In  the  wake  of  this  comes  opposition  to  the  bench,  as  a 
grave,  and  learned,  and  permanent  body.  Hence,  too,  a  dislike  of  the  more 
scientific  medical  practice.  It  is  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. It  has  no  idea  of  the  State  as  an  organic  body  in  which  the  members 
have  their  value,  and  their  truest  individual  well-being  in  their  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  j  where  whatever  is  high  is  for  the  elevation  of  the 
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whole,  and  whatever  is  strong  is  for  the  stability  of  the  whole,  and  whatever 
is  most  sound  is  for  the  health  of  the  whole,  and  whatever  is  most  learned 
is  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  whole. 

It  is  from  this  idea  of  the  State  as  a  mass  made  up  of  masses,  where  each 
part  is  for  itself,  comes  this  talk  about  rights,  and  the  favoring  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Those  who  are  governed  by  it  cannot  think  of 
higher  and  lower,  or  of  degrees  in  education,  without  the  thought  of  de- 
gradation and  injustice.  They  cannot  understand  how  a  superiority  in  a  part 
may  be  for  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  and  even  of  the  inferior  portion 
itself,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  necessary  antecedent  to  its  elevation.  They 
cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  an  education  which,  although  of  in- 
dividuals, in  whatever  way  selected,  is  yet  for  the  State,  and  may  therefore 
be  truly  said  to  be  an  education  of  the  State,  or,  in  this  sense,  an  education 
of  all.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  conceive  of  a  knowledge  which  is  for 
the  whole,  and  therefore  of  the  whole,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  common 
treasury  most  availably  deposited  in  certain  individual  minds,  the  mental 
and  moral  health  of  the  whole  may  be  better  conserved,  than  by  any  un- 
availing efforts  to  make  such  an  absolute  equalization  as  nature,  and  the 
G-od  of  nature  in  his  wisdom,  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  never  intended 
should  exist. 

Put  all  this  into  its  proper  language,  and  it  reads  thus  :  Unless  all  men 
can  be  lawyers,  there  shall  be  no  State-patronized  means  for  securing  any 
special  qualifications  in  this  respect ;  in  other  words,  there  shall  be  no  law- 
yers, of  course  no  bench,  and  even  no  law  worthy  of  the  name.  Unless 
every  empiricism  that  does  not  even  dare  to  call  itself  science,  has  equal 
patronage,  there  shall  be  no  public  encouragement  given  to  the  teaching  of 
that  medical  system  which  builds  carefully  on  the  slow  inductions  of  ages, 
and  which,  therefore,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  only  one  that  a  man 
can  rationally  trust.  But  no,  say  they,  there  must  be  no  discrimination  : 
the  moment  it  is  made,  you  trample  on  somebody's  rights.  We  see  here 
what  an  evil  may  come  from  an  error  in  logic,  or  even  in  grammar,  we  might 
say.  Few  things  have  done  more  mischief  in  the  world,  than  this  substitution 
of  the  noun  "right"  (the  individual  claim  to  have  what  any  one  else  has) 
for  the  adjective  "right",  or  that  which  is  right  in  itself,  as  being  the  best 
thing  for  the  general  good.  The  public  funds  must  not  be  given  at  all,  or 
they  must  be  given  to  all  alike  :  to  every  quack  who  vends  a  pill,  to  every 
juggling  professor  of  clairvoyance,  to  every  empirical  dealer  in  roots  ;  for 
have  they  not  all  their  rights  —  each  one  the  same  right  to  sell  his  short 
individual  experience,  as  that  other  man  whose  "book-learning",  as  they 
call  it,  is  simply  the  gathered  inductive  experience  of  the  centuries  since 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  ? 

Utterly  different  is  the  idea  of  that  coherent  organism  where  nothing 
is  regarded  as  designed  for  itself  alone  ;  and  where,  of  course,  when 
fully  realized  (which  we  admit  is  never  done  in  this  imperfect  world), 
there  can  be  no  selfish  jealousy  in  respect  to  individual  rights  ;  where 
variety  is  admitted,  not  as  inferiority,  but  as  the  only  condition  on  which 
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there  can  be  true  cohering  unity;  and  where  there  is  found,  in  the  well 
attempered  relations  of  parts  and  interdependence  of  rights,  its  strength, 
its  consistence,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  highest  well-being. 
That  master  limner,  Aristotle,  has  well  sketched  the  opposite  view,  and 
drawn  its  character  at  a  stroke.  "  It  is",  says  he,  speaking  of  some  in 
his  day  who  would  make  society  a  stagnant  level  of  individual  rights ; 
"  it  is  as  though  an  ignorant  musician  should  reduce  a  symphony  to  a  flat 
and  tuneless  homophony,  or  attempt  to  construct  a  rhythm  from  syllables 
all  of  the  same  tone  and  quantity".  Each  tone,  each  syllable,  would  have 
its  right;  but  what  wretched  music  would  be  the  result! 

A  kindred  fallacj'  may  be  detected  in  that  word  which  some  are  so 
fond  of  using  —  "the  people".  They  employ  it,  not  as  denoting  collec- 
tively all  the  members  and  departments  of  which  the  body  politic  is 
composed,  but  some  imaginary  interest  different  from  all  the  varied 
classes,  pursuits,  and  professions.  Lawyers  are  not  "people";  neither 
are  physicians,  nor  clergymen.  The  rich  are  not  people;  nor  landlords; 
nor,  in  fact,  any  who  own  more  of  the  soil  than  others.  So  also  judges 
are  not  people,  nor  legislators.  In  the  same  way  would  they  regard  men  of 
education,  and  all  who  are  specially  devoted  to  learning,  science,  or  li- 
terature. All  these,  and  many  more,  form  classes  distinct  from  the  people. 
They  stand  by  themselves;  and  the  people  are  to  keep  watch  of  them 
with  the  utmost  jealousy,  as  possessing  adverse  interests,  as  their  op- 
pressors, their  enemies,  ever  ready  to  destroy  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Inequalities  of  condition  are  not  inequalities  of  right,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  In  monarchical  or  aristocratical  states,  there  is  danger  of 
such  differences  becoming  personally  fixed  and  permanent;  in  which  case 
they  are  a  disease  in  the  body  politic,  tending  to  rigidity  and  death.  They 
become  real  "privileged  classes".  Hence  what  is  the  sheerest  demago- 
guism  here,  maybe  sound  patriotism,  and  sound  philanthropy,  in  political 
organisms  so  differently  constituted.  It  requires  but  little  observation  to 
see  that  with  us  there  can  be  nothing  fixed  in  these  distinctions  of  oc- 
cupation and  pursuit.  Their  continual  flowing  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  the  political  health.  Those  who  at  one  period  have 
a  position  in  any  way  raised  above  the  common  level  are  ever — either 
themselves  or  their  near  posterity —  falling  into  and  blending  with  the 
mass,  whilst  others  are  every  moment  taking  their  places.  It  is  the  in- 
equality of  the  fresh  moving  wave,  not  of  the  rigid  death-bound  iceberg. 
The  healthy  diversities  are  constant;  the  individual  parts  are  ever  flow- 
ing. There  is  ever  height,  and  ever  lowliness ;  yet  nothing  to  prevent  the 
one  from  falling,  nothing  that  can  say  to  the  other,  thou  shalt  not  rise. 
And  this  may  be  called  the  very  soul  of  the  body  politic.  The  living  form 
remains;  the  matter  is  ever  changing.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our  happily  tem- 
pered institutions,  classes  and  varieties  and  ideas  essential  to  the  general 
coherence  and  organic  well-being  may  maintain  a  healthy  permanence, 
resisting  the  tendency  to  an  utter  democratic  fluidity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  an  entailed  aristocratic  rigidity  on  the  other  :  yet  still  the  waters 
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of  life  flow  on;  the  individual  parts  ever  rising  and  sinking,  now  on  the 
topmost  swell,  and  again  descending,  waning,  disappearing,  until  lost  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  society  :  — 

ut  unda  impellitur  unda, 
Tempora  sic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  sequuntur, 
Et  nova  sunt  semper. 

As  wave  by  wave  is  driven  on,  so  pass 
The  flowing  times ;  forever  still  the  same, 
And  yet  forever  new. 

So  that  the  children  of  the  present  wealthy  may  be  among  the  poorest  of 
a  following  generation;  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  are  now  called 
the  learned,  may  receive,  as  their  highest  education,  the  instructions  of 
the  lowliest  common  school. 

It  is  a  favorite  position  with  some,  that  all  educational  appropriations 
should  be  for  the  education  of  "the  people",  in  their  imaginary  use  of 
the  term.  They  will  talk  of  the  common  schools  as  the  people's  schools, 
and  contend  that  to  them  alone  the  legislature  should  extend  its  aid.  They 
alone  are  for  the  community;  the  others  for  separate  interests.  Now  we 
maintain  that  academies  and  colleges  are  for  the  people,  as  much  as  the 
common  schools.  They  are  for  all  in  the  highest  sense,  on  the  ground 
that  their  benefits  do  mediately  and  ultimately  reach  all  classes.  In  what- 
ever free  community — and  we  mean  by  this  one  in  which  the  healthy  flow 
above  mentioned  is  unimpeded  —  the  colleges  and  academies  are  well 
sustained,  and  made  what  they  ought  to  be,  there  the  common  school 
flourishes  of  course.  In  whatever  towns  and  counties  of  our  State  the 
influence  of  these  higher  institutions  is  most  felt,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
whatever  places  there  reside  the  greatest  number  of  men  liberally  edu- 
cated, such  as  lawyers  who  have  indeed  made  law  a  science,  and  learned 
clergymen,  and  scientific  physicians,  or  unprofessional  persons  of  liberal 
culture,  there  will  there  be  a  superior  order  of  common  schools.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  money  lavished  upon  them  by  the  State  is  about 
thrown  away. 

But,  again,  these  higher  institutions  are  for  all,  in  another  sense  than 
that  of  mediate  influence.  They  are  for  all  in  the  universality  of  the  offer. 
Their  benefits  are  offered  to  all,  on  the  lowest  possible  terms  that  will 
requite  the  division  of  labor  necessarily  demanded  for  the  higher  in- 
struction. But  the  poor,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  afford  this  expense;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  as  much  shut  out  as  though  they  had  been  expressly 
prohibited.  How,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  they  to  be  made  acces- 
sible to  greater  numbers,  and  to  those  of  scantier  means  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this.  It  must  be  by  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  or  by  legislative 
aid.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  any  college  in  this  State  is  making  divi- 
dends ?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  then,  the  public  bounty  enables  them 
to  reduce  their  average  charges,  or  maintain  them  at  a  rate  which  will 
render  the  benefit  accessible  to  a  greater  number.  If  even  with  this  it 
cannot  be  extended  to  all,  is  that  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  placed 
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within  the  reach  of  as  great  a  number  as  possible?  Did  deniagoguism, 
then,  ever  before  so  stultify  itself,  as  when  it  characterized  such  grants 
as  taking  money  from  the  poor  to  give  it  to  the  rich  ?  It  is  this  simple 
principle,  too,  that  gives  us  a  safe  legislative  rule  in  determining  the 
judiciousness  of  each  grant.  If  such  appropriation  will  enable  a  college 
to  make  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  its  charges,  then  give  :  if  it  will  only 
go  to  relieve  prior  embarrassments,  or  to  pay  debts  which  never  should 
have  been  contracted  —  then  withhold. 

But  even  with  such  aid,  and  to  the  extent  too  of  making  full  pecuniary 
provision  for  the  highest  education  of  every  child  included  in  the  census, 
can  all  be  thus  educated  ?  This  is  the  practical  question  for  practical 
men.  Common  sense,  and  a  common  knowledge  of  mankind,  at  once  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  There  are  many  other  impediments  beside  the  want 
of  money.  Only  a  minor  portion  can  ever,  under  present  circumstances, 
as. we  find  them  in  this  brief  busy  existence  of  ours,  be  instructed,  to 
any  available  purpose,  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and  science. 
Thousands  have  not  the  capacity — no  place  for  holding  this  precious 
treasure;  thousands  have  not  the  time;  thousands  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion; thousands  who  have  the  pecuniary  means,  prefer  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  pleasure;  and  many  thousands  must,  from  the  very  structure 
of  society,  be  engaged  in  pursuits,  most  useful  and  therefore  most  ho- 
norable, yet  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  devotion  of  time  which  any 
respectable  attainments  in  science  demand.  Let  education,  therefore,  be 
free  in  the  freest  sense;  let  the  doors  of  our  institutions  be  thrown  open 
to  the  widest  extent;  let  there  be  even  agents  and  runners  sent  forth  into 
the  highways  and  byways,  to  urge  them  to  come  in  :  still  we  doubt  if 
the  halls  of  science  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.  A  very  large  portion 
of  mankind  —  sad  as  we  may  think  it  —  must,  and  ever  will,  receive  the 
benefits  of  learning,  science,  and  philosophy,  mediately  through  others, 
who,  according  to  the  truest  idea  of  education,  are  educated,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  that  well-harmonized  body  of  which,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  in  a  most  important  sense,  they  become  the  see- 
ing, reflecting,  and  reasoning  members  —  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  brain,  to 
guide  the  energies  of  the  hands. 

This  may  sound  undemocratic,  but  the  speaker  cannot  help  that.  It  is 
truth  undeniable  notwithstanding,  and  we  had  better  conform  to  it.  There 
can  be  no  quick  expansion,  no  sudden  artificial  growth  in  this  matter. 
All  the  universities  we  can  make  on  paper  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  if  it 
be  an  evil.  Like  other  things,  knowledge  will,  in  great  measure,  be  limited 
by  the  demand;  a  term  which  we  use  not  wholly  in  the  commercial  sense 
of  political  economy,  but  in  reference  to  the  exact  popular  appreciation, 
at  any  time,  of  the  value  of  learning  as  compared  with  the  attention 
demanded,  whether  justly  or  not,  for  other  things.  To  produce  this  ap- 
preciation, and  to  increase  its  growth,  there  is  need  of  a  learned  and 
philosophical  class,  who  may  give  their  time  to  science  and  literature  in 
a  way  in  which,  it  is  very  certain,  all  men,  the  greater  part  of  men,  can 
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not.  Viewed  otherwise,  as  a  matter  of  individual  right,  as  mere  accumu- 
lated knowledge  which  each  man  acquires  for  himself,  and  uses  for  him- 
self; estimated,  in  other  words,  by  quantity  rather  than  by  quality,  by 
diffusion  or  dispersion  rather  than  by  strength,  it  will  be  not  only  super- 
ficial, but  making  contention  by  its  very  superficialness.  The  thinner  it 
is,  and  the  wider  spread,  the  more  "acrid  it  will  be,  more  the  cause  of 
smarting  individual  jealousies  :  it  will  rend  society,  rather  than  bind  it 
in  a  true  organic  coherence. 

There  is  an  experience  in  this  respect  which  is  dishonorable  to  our 
human  nature.  It  comes  from  this  very  individualizing  of  the  educational 
idea.  Other  pursuits,  when  selfishly  followed,  foster,  more  or  less,  such  a 
rancorous  individualism,  but  none  to  an  equal  degree  with  mere  science 
or  mere  literature  thus  regarded.  Weighed  in  such  a  scale,  the  most 
precious  things  become  the  most  vile.  No  jealousies,  no  quarrels,  so  de- 
humanize us  as  those  that  exist  among  the  so-styled  literary  classes,  in 
an  age  when  there  predominates  this  disorganizing,  right-demanding, 
view  of  education.  Take  up  our  periodical  criticism;  go  into  our  scientific 
conventions,  and  then  feel  more  charitable  towards  Morrissey  and  Heenan. 
I  would  not  be  unjust  toward  such  bodies  :  there  will  be  found  among 
them  something  of  that  most  heavenly  thing  on  earth,  the  pure  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  by  whomsoever  first  made  known;  but  how 
often,  alas,  is  there  an  exhibition  of  something  far  different !  The  feeling, 
the  motive,  that  leads  the  brutal  pugilist,  as  we  call  him,  to  bruise  and 
blacken  the  face  of  his  brutal  antagonist,  is  spiritually  purer  than  that 
which  moves  men,  in  our  literary,  scientific,  and  polemical  contests,  to 
stab  each  other's  souls.  True  learning,  it  is  said,  is  catholic.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  so.  The  more  thoroughly  learned  a  man  is,  the  more  tolerant 
he  should  be;  because  he  knows,  more  than  others,  of  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties in  our  way;  he  sees,  more  than  others,  of  the  dark  spectres  that 
surround  our  narrow  circle  of  light,  misshapen  often,  and  magnified  by 
the  very  light  itself.  And  liberal  education,  thus  regarded  in  its  pure 
Catholicism,  tends  to  this.  But  when  each  man's  knowledge,  each  man's 
literary  eminence,  is  regarded  as  his  private  property,  his  individual 
right,  there  will  be  fiercer  contests  about  it,  a  more  unrelenting  malignity, 
than  were  ever  engendered  in  the  strife  of  wealth,  or  even  of  political 
ambition. 

A  portion  educated  for  the  sake  of  the  many  !  All  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  at  war  with  "  the  genius  of  our  institutions",  to  use  a  favorite  phrase. 
If  this  be  so,  then  is  it  all  the  worse  for  ' '  the  genius  of  our  institutions". 
We  must  repeat  it  :  there  is  need  of  such  a  class  of  well -cultivated 
minds,  to  prevent  knowledge  from  becoming  superficial  in  its  tendency 
to  popularization,  and  thus  to  make  it  actually  more  available  to  practical 
ends  and  the  practical  well-being  of  society,  than  could  be  done  by  any 
futile  attempts  to  impart  the  same  knowledge,  as  a  right,  to  all.  None 
have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  true  view  of  this  matter,  than  those  whom 
the  demagogue  is  so  fond  of  styling  "the  people";  or,  in  other  words, 
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the  great  body  of  those  whom  the  common  and  indispensable  vocations 
of  life  necessarily  exclude  from  the  more  difficult  departments  of  know- 
ledge. Should  the  anti-college  feeling  ever  become  predominant,  none 
would,  eventually,  be  greater  sufferers  by  its  vandalism,  than  those  very 
classes  whose  jealousies  it  so  studiously  attempts  to  exeite. 

The  practical  questions,  then,  for  practical  men,  we  say  again,  are 
these  :  1°  Can  all,  or  a  majority,  or  even  a  fair  minority  of  men,  give  that 
attention  to  science  and  philosophy  which  are  demanded  for  them,  in 
order  to  be  available  for  any  important  ends  ?  2°  Is  there  any  other 
probable  way  of  truly  elevating  and  enlightening  the  masses*,  except 
through  the  influence  of  those  who,  at  any  one  time,  constitute  the  libe- 
rally educated  class  ?  The  number  of  these  will  doubtless  increase  with 
the  advance  of  society;  but  it  is  their  influence  which  must  contribute 
to  swell  their  own  numbers  (thus  ever  creating  both  the  demand  and  the 
supply),  whilst,  in  so  doing,  it  tends  in  the  same  ratio  to  elevate  all 
below  it. 

This  increase  and  elevation,  arising  from  the  steady  action  and  reaction 
aforesaid,  may  go  on,' until,  perhaps,  in  some  future  golden  age,  the  body 
politic  may  have  become  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  mind,  with  hands  and  feet, 
and  every  inferior  member,  forever  dispensed  with;  constituting  a  period 
of  intellectual  glory,  when  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  think,  and 
hold  high  debate  on  all  imaginable  questions;  but  it  certainly  is  not  so 
now,  and  will  not  be  so,  perhaps,  for  many  generations  to  come.  The 
bodily  wants  require  too  much  attention.  The  physical  world  is  yet  so 
hostile,  and  man  so  morally  depraved,  that  certain  physical  and  social 
duties  must  yet  occupy  no  small  portion  of  this  troubled  season  of  pro- 
bation. But  could  it  be  attained  on  earth,  and  in  the  body,  it  might  even 
then  be  doubted  whether  for  us,  as  still  mortal  and  evil,  such  a  universal 
lumen  siccum,  or  "dry  light",  instead  of  being  the  highest  good,  would 
not  rather  tend  to  turn  away  the  soul  from  the  appreciation  of  that  which 
is  far  above  knowledge,  and  which,  whilst  accessible  to  all,  as  much 
transcends  the  merely  intellectual,  as  the  latter  ris,es  above  the  animal 
enjoyments  of  our  nature. 

But  this  is  taking  us  out  of  our  course.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
state  of  things,  it  is,  certainly,  among  us,  at  the  present  day,  highly 
desirable  that  many  more  should  be  liberally  and  thoroughly  educated, 
than  now  enjoy  that  blessing.  There  are,  and  have  been,  "practical  men" 
in  plenty.  "By  their  fruits  we  know  them".  'It  is  not  venturing  much  to 
say  that  a  few  more  bookworms,  and  pedants  even,  would  do  the  State 
no  harm.  We  need  more  thinking  men  to  mix,  here  and  there,  with  the 
clamorous  crowd  of  the  practical.  Or,  to  sum  it  all  up,  we  need  a  more 

*  "We  have  used  the  word  masses  several  tjmes  in  this  discourse,  hut  it  has  heen  in 
deference  to  the  common  language.  We  exceedingly  dislike  the  word,  as  a  low  one  to 
apply  to  human  beings,  and  as  coming  from  that  false  view  of  the  State  as  a  mere 
gathering  of  individuals.  Members  and  membership  would  be  the  terms  demanded  by 
the  other  idea  of  the  State  as  an  organic  body. 
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numerous  class  of  persons  learned,  philosophical,  and  made  familiar  with 
those  prime  truths,  which,  although  as  old  as  philosophy,  require  a  spe- 
cial examination  in  every  age;  because  they  are  the  very  ones,  in  as- 
sailing which,  the  superficial  agitator  exhibits  his  individualizing  spirit. 
It  requires  the  simplicity  and  common  sense  of  thorough  learning,  to 
resist  successfully  this  hurtful  quackery,  claiming  to  be  so  new  and  so 
transcendental.  So,  too,  the  true  scholar,  notwithstanding  he  may  be 
sometimes  charged  as  having  an  unsocial  spirit,  has,  after  all,  more 
feeling  with  and  for  "the  masses",  than  those  who  would  assume  their 
exclusive  guardianship.  The  reason  is,  that  the  more  thorough  and  liberal 
a  man's  education,  the  more  he  is  drawn  out  of  himself,  or  out  of  his  in- 
dividualism, into  a  community  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  sober 
reasoning  humanity  of  all  ages.  As  this  was  the  leading  idea  with  which 
our  long  discourse  commenced,  there  is  no  one  better  adapted  to  its  close. 
"No  man  liveth  for  himself".  The  Apostle's  maxim  has  its  highest  reali- 
zation in  the  Church.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  the  life  principle  of  all  true 
human  society,  and  hence  the  ground  of  all  liberal  education. 
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